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CINDY L. VITTO 


1 Feudal Relations 
and Reason in Cleanness 


» 


NE ASPECT of Cleanness that sets it apart from other 
poems in the Cotton Nero manuscript is a simultaneous 
emphasis on teaching a religious precept and celebrat- 
ing the comeliness of feudal life, especially the pleasures of 
a well-ordered hall and the proper relationship between lord and vas- 
sal. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight portrays the niceties of noble life in 
castle and hall, but little overt attention is given to religious matters. 
Pearl, Patience, and Saint Erkerwald, on the other hand, concentrate al- 
most exclusively on religious lessons, although the Pearl-maiden does 
suggest a spiritual mirroring of medieval society in her depiction of 
the court of heaven, with herself as queen. More explicitly than the 
other Cotton Nero poems, Cleanness combines the concepts of heav- 
enly and earthly order through the imagery of feudalism, with God 
himself serving as the head of the hierarchy and providing an ideal for 
those below to imitate. Throughout the poem the paradigm of feu- 
dalism provides a measuring stick for the worsening condition of hu- 
manity. 

It should come as no surprise that the Cleanness-Poet would select 
the feudal relationship as the figure of proper relations between God 
and humanity. The knight, the symbolic representative of the feudal 
system, was also a miles Christi, with his armor metaphorically out- 
lined in Ephesians 6:13-17. (In passus 20 of the C text of Piers Plow- 
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man, Christ himself is portrayed as a knight, jousting in Piers’s arms.) 
In addition, during the century of the poem’s composition, the ideals 
of chivalry had probably assumed an importance unequaled in previ- 
ous eras. Despite the decline in the viability of feudalism as a social 
and economic system, the ideals of vassalic honor and fidelity contin- 
ued to evoke a strong emotional response.” Richard Kaeuper, for ex- 
ample, notes: ‘’ We can easily be misled by older notions of the decline 
of chivalry in the later Middle Ages. As is true with most ideal codes, 
its practitioners and even more its theoreticians viewed practice in 
their day as an intolerable slippage from the golden age. But perhaps 
they decried the most vigorously what they saw as slippage as the 
ideal actually took on more importance in life and thought all around 
them.”? He agrees in this respect with Arthur B. Ferguson, who also 
argues for an increasing significance of the chivalric code during the 
turbulent fourteenth century: 


The men and women of late medieval England were quite capable of, 
were indeed habitually given to, embalming general principles in tra- 
ditional forms and thereby isolating them quite effectively from the 
contingencies of daily existence. . . . And, by the same token, those 
tendencies which the historian finds most obviously working against 
the chivalric way of life could become actually instrumental in pre- 
serving the chivalric tradition, even perhaps in enhancing its signif- 
icance in the eyes of all but the most hard-headed observers.‘ 


On the personal level, the feudal system united lord and vassal 
through the act of homage. The oath of fealty, the second element in 
the homage ritual, was sworn on holy relics and was considered irre- 
vocable unless a serious breach of faith occurred on either side. The 
Colyton oath, issued c. 943 in Edmund's third code, specifies that the 
vassal “ought to be faithful to his lord, without any dispute or dissen- 
sion, openly or in secret, favoring what he favors and discountenanc- 
ing what he discountenances.’’> Bracton further specifies that once he 
has done homage and sworn fealty, the vassal “cannot withdraw from 
such lord or his homage without judgment, as long as he holds the 
tenement . . . by which he is bound to homage.”* In addition to tak- 
ing the oath, the act of homage involved the immixtio manuum, the 
placing of the vassal’s hands within the hands of his lord—a posture 
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that became preferred for prayer over the course of the Middle Ages” 
and indicates the petential power of the feudal metaphor in a poem 
like Cleanness. 

Both the importance of the feudal ideal and the solemnity of the 
contract imposed by the oath of fealty contribute to the structural and 
thematic framework of Cleanness. In the poem, as in medieval society 
(at least in theory), the vassal receives protection in return for obedi- 
ent service. Postlapsarian humanity finds obedience difficult, how- 
ever. As the exempla demonstrate, those individuals who maintain 
their vassal-lord relationship with God are able to escape the judg- 
ment leveled against all those around them who disregard the di- 
vinely ordained order. In addition, the poem itself, considered in toto 
as a final exemplum, provides a gift offering of the vassal/poet to God. 

Turning to an examination of the feudal motif in Cleanness, we find 
that the poet goes to some pains to establish God as a feudal figure— 
that is, as a monarch and the head of a huge but well-managed house- 
hold: “He is so clene in His courte, be Kyng pat al weldez, / And 
honeste in His housholde, and hagherlych serued” (17-18); “In His 
comlych courte bat Kyng is of blysse” (546); “And to be coube in His 
courte pou coueytes benne, / To se pat Semly in sete and His swete 
face” (1054-55). The poet uses the term “Soverayn” six times 
throughout the poem to emphasize further God's feudal role as su- 
zerain of his people (780, 1152, 1225, 1289, 1313, 1643), as well as call- 
ing him the “proper Prynce pat paradys weldez” (195) and “bat 
Prynce of parage noble’ (167). 

Most convincing, though, is the portrayal of God in the opening 
parable of the wedding feast. As the head of a wealthy household— 
the feudal lord to whom others in the poem will be compared—he 
prepares a sumptuous feast in honor of his heir’s marriage. When 
those initially invited refuse the invitation, he sends his messengers 
out to seek others. Despite the guests’ lower station, the lord main- 
tains courtesy ahd decorum: 


When bay com to be courte keppte wern pay fayre, 
Sty3tled with pe stewarde, stad in pe halle, 

Ful manerly with marchal mad for to sitte, 

As he watz dere of degré dressed his seete. [89-92] 
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Even the simplest “watz serued to be fulle, / Bope with menske and 
with mete and mynstrasy noble, / And alle be laykez bat a lorde a3t in 
londe schewe” (120-22). The lord himself deigns to mingle among his 
unusual assortment of guests, an action that brings the one unworthy 
guest to his attention. Thus from the beginning the poet establishes 
God as a noble lord, courteous and generously hospitable, but in- 
censed when confronted with “a gome vngoderly” (145).? 

The severity of God’s wrath calls into question the ultimate purpose 
of the poem. Is the poem designed to define clannesse? If so, we are 
still arguing over that definition. For example, Robert J. Menner holds 
that cleanness is chastity;*° A. C. Spearing, that cleanness is the pres- 
ervation of a divinely ordained order and classification of earthly 
existence;’? D. S. Brewer, that cleanness is courtesy, with the far- 
reaching implications of that word in the fourteenth century;’* Char- 
lotte C. Morse, that cleanness is the avoidance of lechery and gluttony, 
sins that pollute the vessel of man’s body and are analogous to idol- 
atry and sacrilege.*® 

Not all critics agree, however, that the poet has set out to define 
cleanness. S. L. Clark and Julian N. Wasserman point out that the 
poems title was chosen by its editor, not its author, and has been re- 
sponsible for leading critics astray. Instead, Clark and Wasserman 
take their cue from the opening parable of the wedding feast and see 
the rest of the poem as a gloss for this parable of the Last Judgment. ** 
T. D. Kelly and John T. Irwin also see the poem as dealing with Judg- 
ment. At the same time, they point out that the parable form itself is 
thematic, an “effective sign,” a way of dividing the few who can grasp 
the parable’s significance from the many who cannot.*> 

Clearly the poem does make a sharp distinction between those who 
find favor with God and those who do not. By implication, the poem’s 
audience also will fall into one of these two categories. What, then, 
makes the difference between the two groups? It is the same ability, I 
would argue, that allows Noah, Abraham, Lot, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Daniel to find favor with God—observance of the proper relationship 
between God and man, a relationship exemplified by that between 
feudal lord and vassal. Analyzing the exempla reveals that the use of 
reason, which allows man to grasp concepts of order and obligation, is 
an important element in maintaining proper feudal relations through- 
out the poem but one that becomes increasingly difficult to find. 
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While the positive characters in the poem display reason through 
skillful speech and proper behavior, especially in maintaining their 
vassal-lord relationship with God, those around them display an in- 
creasing disorder. In each exemplum, humanity moves further from 
the feudal ideal of order and comely service established in the opening 
parable. The deteriorating state of affairs on earth is shown both by 
the words and actions of those whom God judges and by the increas- 
ing disorder in the households of the righteous. 

Scholastic tradition helps to explain why proper use of reason is an 
important concept. First of all, man is said to have been made in the 
image of God because, like his Creator—and unlike animals—he can 
reason."© Man, however, also possesses appetites of the flesh that 
must be kept in check by the reason, which directs the will. When a 
man allows his appetites to rule, he is no longer using his godlike 
qualities but has descended to the level of animals, which do as they 
desire without the medium of thought to direct their actions.’7 In- 
deed, Aquinas tells us, ‘Departure from reason is in itself evil. For the 
departure from the rule of reason is a turning away from God to 
whom man ought to be united by the use of right reason.””"® 

Reason is also a quality closely linked with chivalry. For example, in 
Ramon Lull’s Libre del Ordre de Cauayleria (The Book on the Order of Chiv- 
alry, c. 1280), which was widely circulated, reason forms an impor- 
tant part of the knight’s armor: “The knight's horse is given a 
headpiece to signify that a,knight ought to do feats of arms with rea- 
son. Just as the head of a horse goes before the knight, even so ought 
reason to go before all that a knight does. For all works without reason 
are vices in him.’’"? Thus in Cleanness the concept of reason helps to 
form the link between religious precept and feudal ideal, establishing 
the lord-vassal relationship as the underlying metaphor of the poem. 

First, the poem’s emphasis on sins of the flesh—specifically, sins 
against natural sexual relations and proper use of food—should be 
considered in relation to reason. When appetites are no longer ruled 
by reason, man becomes bestial, a concept borne out in the poem 
through animal imagery. The misuse of reason dims within man the 
image of God, bringing divine wrath upon the offender. In addition, 
allowing appetite to overcome reason reverses the proper hierarchy of 
man’s attributes; rebellion in the microcosm then naturally results in 
a chaotic macrocosm. Only divine intervention can restore order. 
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Second, the misuse of reason makes impossible the observance of 
vassalic obligations and hierarchy, for without reason man cannot en- 
ter into proper reciprocal relationships with fellow humans or the di- 
vine. Each exemplum of Cleanness illustrates a further weakening of 
the bonds that tie humanity to God, using the common medieval con- 
ception that society continues to decline from the first age.” The poet 
combines a theological concept (the use of reason as that which unites 
human and divine) and a sociohistorical reality of his time (the decline 
of feudalism, with a concomitant decline in its ideals of fealty and 
truth—that is, reason) to express his concern for the condition of 
his society. 

In Noah's society as described by the Cleanness-Poet, we first see the 
consequences of the misuse of reason. Given one law to follow (“per 
watz no law to hem layd bot loke to kynde,” 263), the antediluvians 
transgress that law and instead give their appetites full sway. The poet 
tells us that they “controeuved agayn kynde contraré werkez, / And 
vsed hem vnpryftyly vchon on ober, / And als with ober, wylsfully, 
upon a wrange wyse” (266-68). When they allow their desires to run 
rampant, even uniting with the fallen angels, the result is a literal per- 
version of humanity, obvious in the external appearance of their giant 
offspring and also in their character: “And ay be bigest in bale be best 
watz halden” (276). 

Significantly, the poet’s description of Noah specifies what sets him 
apart from the others: “Penne in worlde watz a wy3e wonyande on 
lyue, / Ful redy and ful ry3twys, and rewled hym fayre”’ (293-94). The 
phrase “rewled hym fayre” indicates that Noah, unlike the others, is 
ruled by reason. God's words to Noah make this clear: “For pou in 
reysoun hatz rengned and ry3twys ben ever” (328). 

The exemplum of Noah shows us many features of man’s relation- 
ship with God that deteriorate as the poem progresses. First, Noah 
and God speak directly to each other, with no physical manifestation 
of the divine necessary, and no question or hesitation on Noah’s part. 
He shows perfect obedience, as a feudal lord would expect from a 
worthy vassal, following complicated instructions to build the ark to 
God’s specifications. In addition, his sealing of the ark “with clay alle 
aboute” (346) marks a close identification between God and man, and 
his preservation of each species to populate the world after the Flood 
imitates God’s creation. Finally, we see that, unlike those around him, 


FIGURE 1. God prepares to shut the door of the Ark, after Genesis 7. Gen- 
esis A, Bodleian MS Junius 11, fol. 66. Courtesy of the Bodleian Library. 
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he exercises reason rather than giving in to appetite. His reason is 
demonstrated by his establishment of a family unit—wife, sons, and 
daughters-in-law—all of whom are spared. 

It is significant that both Noah and his wife differ from their cus- 
tomary portrayal in the mystery plays. Typically, Noah complains of 
his age and his aching back as he initially resists God’s instructions to 
build the ark, while his wife plays the part of a nagging shrew who 
wants none of Noah’s foolishness.** In Cleanness, however, Noah 
obeys instantly, and Noah’s wife is here a silent, obedient partner. She 
says nothing at all; Noah himself speaks only two lines, and then in 
answer to God’s direct question. The order of Noah’s household, 
along with his moderation in speech, is an external indication of his 
internal order, or his reason. As his household contrasts with the in- 
discriminate couplings that have aroused God's wrath, his few words 
contrast with the roars and cries of those caught in the Flood (390, 
393-94). 

Another proof of Noah’s reason is his ability to offer a pleasing sac- 
rifice of thanksgiving after the Flood. When the door opens, those 
within the ark disembark in proper order: ‘“Bobe be burne and his 
barnez bowed peroute, / Her wyuez walkez hem wyth and be wylde 
after’ (502-3).7> Noah sacrifices one of each clean beast, a payment of 
tribute that confirms the vassal-lord relationship and earns from God 
a promise in “cortays wordez” (512) that never again will he destroy 
all mankind. God admits, however, that his image will remain im- 
perfect in his creation: “For I se wel pat hit is sothe pat alle seggez 
wyttez / To vnpryfte arn alle brawen with po3t of her herttez, / And ay 
hatz ben, and wyl be 3et’’ (515-17). 

The remainder of the poem illustrates that God’s image in man be- 
comes increasingly distorted. Despite their sins, the antediluvians 
had come closest to perfection: 


Hit wern be fayrest of forme and of face als, 

Pe most and be myriest pat maked wern euer, 

Pe styfest, be stalworpest bat stod euer on fete, 

And lengest lyf in hem lent of ledez alle oper. [253-56] 


Although they merited punishment through their disregard of God’s 
laws, in death they regained dignity. The poet describes their final ac- 
tions in such a way that we must pity their destruction: 
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Frendez fellen in fere and fabmed togeder, 

To dry3 her delful destyné and dy3en alle samen; 

Luf Jokez to luf and his leue takez, 

For to ende alle at onez and for euer twynne. [399-402] 


None of the other victims in Cleanness evokes audience compassion. 
Instead, as we shall see, each society we are shown progressively de- 
parts from the image of God and a proper relationship with him. 

In the next exemplum, Abraham is set before us as the righteous 
man who finds favor with his Lord. Like Noah, a vassal who can rec- 
ognize God’s voice and offer a pleasing sacrifice, Abraham recognizes 
the one God in his three guests and knows how to offer fitting hos- 
pitality. Abraham is the only righteous man in Cleanness who is not 
defined by contrast with others; that is, he is not a virtuous man living 
within an evil society. Rather, he and Sarah seem quite isolated on the 
plain of Mamre. Perhaps because there is no contrast, we find no spe- 
cific praise of his right use of reason. We do have proof of his likeness 
to God in this respect, however, for as he accompanies God on the 
road to Sodom, he dares to reason with him, though with appropriate 
deference. His intercession is based on a rational argument that God 
cannot rebut, and his humble speech and respectful address (‘Sir’) 
keep intact the vassal-lord relationship: 


Sir, with Yor leue, 

Schal synful and saklez suffer al on payne? 

Weber euer hit lyke my Lorde to lyfte such domez 

bat be wykked and be worby schal on wrake suffer, 

And weye vpon be worre half bat wrathed pe neuer? [715-19] 


As he continues to whittle the figure of just men from fifty to ten in 
hopes of sparing the city, he continues to deprecate his own worth, 
calling himself “bot erpe ful euel and vsle so blake’’ (747) and fearing 
that he may “‘forloyne as a fol” (750). His humility only convinces us, 
though, of his wisdom, and his “fayre speche” and “reken wordez” 
(729 and 756) persuade God as well. Despite Abraham’s belittling of 
his wits, he and his Lord converse with ease, and it is through this 
bond, rather than through a contrast with a surrounding society, that 
we see Abraham as a man of reason. 

In addition, Abraham proves his likeness to God by playing the part 
of courteous host, recalling the opening parable but in appropriately 
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humbler terms. Abraham himself prepares a fitting meal for his three 
guests, placing simple food (bread, butter, milk, pottage) on a clean 
cloth beneath an oak tree. Showing himself a respectful vassal, “As 
sewer in a god assyse he serued Hem fayre” (639); that is, he serves 
his guests as if he were the chief servant of a noble hall.?> David Her- 
lihy notes that under the feudal system, the lord enjoyed the droit de 
gite, or right to entertainment; such hospitality is central in the epi- 
sodes of Abraham and Lot.* 

Despite the similarities between Noah and Abraham as men of rea- 
son in both speech and action, we cannot help but notice a deteriora- 
tion from the situation of the first exemplum. To communicate with 
Abraham, God manifests himself in human form. In addition, Abra- 
ham’s household is less orderly than Noah's. Eavesdropping on the 
guests, Sarah laughs at the pronouncement that she will conceive, 
then later denies her laughter. Her scornful laughter shows a falling 
away from her husband’s rule, although Abraham’s three guests gloss 
over her disrespect in repayment of their host’s courtesy. While Abra- 
ham knows how to reason with God and remains mindful of his sub- 
ordinate station, Sarah’s contact with the divine is limited to derision 
and then denial. Unlike Abraham, she does not exhibit the respect 
due one’s liege. 

With Lot, we return to definition by contrast with a surrounding so- 
ciety. He, like Noah, has kept the law of kynde despite the sexual per- 
versions of those around him; the angels tell him that “pou art oddely 
pyn one out of pis fylbe” (923). In other words, he has retained the 
proper use of reason, allowing him, like Abraham, to recognize the 
divine nature of his guests. We see here, however, another falling 
away from the closeness between man and God. Whereas Noah and 
Abraham spoke directly to God, Lot speaks to his angels; whereas 
Noah communed directly with an unseen God, Abraham speaks to 
one God in the form of the Trinity, and Lot sees only two beings. But, 
as with Noah and Abraham, Lot's reason enables him to be a worthy 
vassal who knows how to speak fairly and offer pleasing food. 

Specifically, like Noah and Abraham, Lot demonstrates reason 
through his manner of speech. Although the angels at first insist that 
they will sleep outdoors, they accept Lot's invitation of hospitality be- 
cause of his “luflych wordez” (809). The Sodomites, however, disre- 
gard Lot's “mesurable wordez” (859) when he offers his daughters in 
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exchange for his guests’ safety. The Sodomites themselves speak 
“wyth a schrylle scharp schout’” (840) and “harlotez speche” (874). 
The poet tells us, 


Whatt! pay sputen and speken of so spitous fylbe, 

What! bay 3e3ed and 3olped of 3estande sor3e, 

Pat zet be wynd and be weder and be worlde stynkes 

Of be brych bat vpbraydez pose bropelych wordez. [845-48] 


Thus the Sodomites, in their perverse lust, literally foam at the 
mouth. 

This figure of foaming at the mouth, a behavior usually associated 
with animals, makes a nice counterpoint in this exemplum to the motif 
of salt and yeast. Lot instructs his wife to use neither salt nor yeast as 
she prepares dinner, for these two ingredients signify a perversion of 
natural order. As appropriate punishment for her disobedience of his 
orders, she turns to salt when she looks back on Sodom, “and alle lyst 
on hir lik pat arn on launde bestes” (1000). Thus Lot's wife is associ- 
ated with both unclean food and beasts. The motif of salt also appears 
in the lengthy description of the Dead Sea, “Pat euer of smelle and of 
smach smart is to fele” (1019). Landlocked but filled with salt water, 
the sea itself is a perversion of natural order and, appropriately 
enough, contains foaming asphalt, “‘spumande aspaltoun’”’ (1038).”” 

We also notice the further deterioration in the order of Lot’s house- 
hold. Sarah mocks her guests but then, ashamed, denies it; Lot's wife 
brazenly disobeys orders. When she adds salt to the angels’ food, the 
poet asks, “Why watz ho, wrech, so wod?” (828). By defying her hus- 
band’s orders, for no purpose other than the pleasure of disobedience, 
she acts contrary to reason, so that she is ““‘wod.” When she disobeys 
later and turns into salt, the beasts that come to lick her signify again 
her lack of reason. 

Others in the poem share her disability. Although Lot’s daughters 
obey his orders and are saved, their fiancés are not. When Lot wakes 
his future sons-in-law, they “token hit as tayt’ (935) and ignore his 
warning. In the same way, the Sodomites who stand outside his gate 
do not perceive his wisdom when he offers to “kenne yow by kynde a 
crafte pat is better’ (865). They are appropriately stricken “as blynde 
as Bayard” (886), another instance of animal imagery matching man’s 
foolishness.”? The sons-in-law and the rest of the city discover too late 
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that Lot was the one rational man among them. He is therefore 
the only one to treat his guests respectfully—offering hospitality, pro- 
tection, and obedience—in other words, recognizing himself as their 
vassal. 

We should observe as well that when Lot and his daughters escape 
the destruction of their city, they are a broken household, a further 
proof of humanity’s decline. Noah escapes with his family unit intact 
and with pairs of animals to replenish the earth; Abraham and Sarah 
receive God’s promise to multiply; now Lot loses his wife, and his 
daughters lose their fiancés. 

In the final exemplum, Belshazzar’s feast, we are presented with 
more complex circumstances. Reason as a means of maintaining the 
proper order of society continues to function as a unifying theme, but 
there are two primary figures of reason—Nebuchadnezzar and 
Daniel—and one minor figure of reason, Belshazzar’s queen. Daniel’s 
assistance to two generations, father and son, emphasizes the increas- 
ingly swift decline of man’s likeness to God. Appropriately, the tem- 
ple vessels that provide the focus here were fashioned by Solomon, 
whose very name is associated with reason: 


Wyth alle be coyntyse pat he cowpe clene to wyrke, 

Deuised he be vesselment, be vestures clene; 

Wyth sly3t of his ciences, his Souerayn to loue, 

Pe hous and be anournements he hy3tled togedere. [1287-90] 


Nebuchadnezzar, struck by the intricate beauty of Solomon’s vessels, 
puts them away reverently and turns to God. But when he later sets 
himself up as God's equal, God punishes him by taking away what 
made him human—his reason—and Nebuchadnezzar descends for 
three years to an animal-like existence: “His hert heldet vnhole; he 
hoped non oper / Bot a best bat he be, a bol oper an oxe’”’ (1681-82).*° 

This punishment is mild compared to Belshazzar’s brutal death and 
the destruction of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar’s sin is pride, the error of 
thinking he could be equal to God. At least in Cleanness, this sin is not 
as serious as man’s deliberately choosing to be less than human by per- 
verting his reason. This idea also helps to explain the poet’s observa- 
tion early in the poem that Lucifer and Adam did not arouse God's 
full wrath. Their sins did not expressly involve a perversion of reason, 
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a turning from human choice to animal instinct; rather, they at- 
tempted to turn from human limitations to divine omnipotence and 
omniscience. And, as Nebuchadnezzar was restored to health and 
kingship, so Adam's sin was amended by the “matchless maiden” 
and Lucifer’s rebellion would not be wholly overthrown until the Last 
Judgment. Thus—at least for the Cleanness-Poet—pride, motivated by 
a desire to equal God, is a lesser evil and can eventually be remedied. 
For the antediluvians, the Sodomites, and Belshazzar, however, God’s 
wrath is swift and irrevocable, for they have demolished the image of 
God within themselves by turning from reason.>* In terms of the lord- 
vassal relationship, then, we might say that God prefers to have his 
power challenged (as frequently happened in the poet's society) than 
to see his vassals disregard feudal relations altogether in their concen- 
tration on satisfying their sensual appetites. 

Belshazzar’s attention to appetite and consequent disordered rea- 
son are apparent in many ways. As ruler, he has responsibilities to his 
own vassals. The disarray of his kingdom, though, is mirrored in his 
confused household and bestial desires. His household contains “a 
wyf,” “a worpelych quene” (1351), but also “mony a lemman . . . bat 
ladis wer called” (1352). When he holds his feast, he expressly intends 
that his guests will “loke on his lemanes and ladis hem calle” (1370). 
Meanwhile, the queen herself is absent from the feast, for lines 1586- 
go tell us that she knows nothing of the supernatural events in the hall 
until, from her chamber, she hears Belshazzar raging. The circum- 
stances of Belshazzar’s feast depict the final deterioration of house- 
hold decorum in the poem and a mockery of the initial parable of the 
wedding feast, celebrating the lawful union of man and wife. 

In addition, presenting the wife, rather than the husband, as a fig- 
ure of reason underlines Belshazzar’s irrationality and again demon- 
strates his disordered rule. As the king cries out and rends his clothes 
(1582), his queen hears his raging and enters the hall. She brings to 
mind the fittingly humble approach of Noah, Abraham, and Lot, who 
recognize their proper relationship to their feudal superior and speak 
and act accordingly: “Ho kneles on be colde erpe and carpes to hym- 
seluen / Wordes of worchyp wyth a wys speche” (1591-92). She re- 
minds him of Daniel in terms that indicate her grasp of truth, for she 
describes Daniel as having “be gost of God pat gyes alle sopes” 
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(1598). Even Belshazzar acknowledges her “‘gode counseyl’’ (1619), al- 
though when Daniel stands before him he begins, “hit is tolde me bi 
tulkes” (1623), disavowing his wife’s help in this matter. 

Belshazzar's lack of reason is also obvious from the description of 
the feast itself. Unlike Noah, Abraham, and Lot, Belshazzar cannot of- 
fer a decorous meal.* Instead, we see proof of the poet’s observation 
that “Al watz pe mynde of bat man on misschapen binges” (1355). In 
contrast to the simplicity of the poem’s earlier meals, Belshazzar pre- 
sents elaborate dishes decorated with paper ornaments of exotic 
beasts and birds, all carried in by men on horseback. The hall is noisy, 
and drink is plentiful enough to further damage his reason: ‘So faste 
bay wezed to him wyne hit warmed his hert / And breybed vppe into 
his brayn and blemyst his mynde” (1420-21). Then Belshazzar re- 
members Solomon’s intricately made sacred vessels and calls for them 
so that his ladies can “ape,” an example of animal imagery which 
complements the description of his action after the hand appears to 
write on the wall, that he “romyes as a rad ryth pat rorez for drede” 
(1543).°? Solomon’s sacred brass vessels are a telling counterpoint to 
the flimsy paper figures that ornament Belshazzar’s platters. Sol- 
omon’s vessels are properly used to feed the spirit and to keep man’s 
attributes in divinely ordained order; Belshazzar intends to use them 
to feed the bodily appetite and give it preeminence over reason.>* 

That lack of wisdom prevails throughout the kingdom becomes ev- 
ident when no one can interpret the runes on the wall. Belshazzar 
“bred ner wode” (1558); the point is repeated later that “wytles he 
wed wel ner’ (1585). Without the governance of reason, Belshazzar 
has little self-control; the poet informs us that whenever his wooden 
gods do not grant his prayers, “He cleches to a gret klubbe and knok- 
kes hem to peces” (1348). Now, when he finds that none of his learned 
men can interpret the writing on the wall, “he corsed his clerkes and 
calde hem chorles; / To henge be harlotes he he3ed ful ofte”’ ( 1583-84). 
There is no doubt that he is a man ruled by passion; his is a worse 
madness than his father’s, for Belshazzar has chosen to give up the 
proper use of reason, and with his father’s example before him none- 
theless dares to defy the Judaic God. 

It is small wonder, then, that neither Belshazzar nor his “wise” men 
can read the mystical writing on the wall. Instead they must call on 
Daniel, who has “holy connyng” (1625) in his heart. Although a cap- 
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tive and therefore not bound to the king as a willing vassal, Daniel 
aids Belshazzar. Belshazzar has many models of reasonable behav- 
ior—both the queen and Daniel have served him well, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar maintained the proper deference toward the God of the 
Israelites. In addition, Daniel proves his wisdom when he reads easily 
the “three signs in one,” just as Noah had recognized the three per- 
sons of God and Lot had recognized the angels. Thus all the individ- 
uals touted in the poem for their favor with God (Noah, Abraham, 
Lot, Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel) recognize and reverence God—unlike 
Belshazzar, who “Sez pese syngnes [Nebuchadnezzar’s madness] 
with sy3t and set hem at lyttel’’ (1710). But whereas Noah and Abra- 
ham deal directly with God, Lot deals with two angels; Nebuchad- 
nezzar sees God through Solomon’s vessels; Daniel sees nothing but 
the writing on the wall, evidence that God was present at the feast. 
Thus, as evil has spread, God’s presence in the world has lessened 
noticeably. 

Having worked our way through the exempla, let us turn again to 
the opening parable. Many critics have observed the antithetical na- 
ture of the two feasts that frame Cleanness.*> For example, those who 
are first invited to the wedding feast find excuses to stay away; those 
who are invited to Beishazzar’s feast come willingly. Among the many 
properly attired guests at the opening feast, one man appears without 
a wedding garment and is cast out. At Belshazzar’s feast, amidst the 
many revelers who defile the sacred vessels, one good man must be 
brought in, and he is given princely attire and elevated in power. 

We must not overlook the significance of the feast itself, however. 
The wedding feast, of course, can be seen as a type of the marriage 
between Christ and his church (or between Christ and each of his fol- 
lowers), and it is usually interpreted as such.» It is also possible, 
though, to see in marriage a type of the proper union of body and 
soul, in which the body should take the part of the bride, being obe- 
dient to her wiser mate. And, even if nothing else, one sees in the 
wedding feast the establishment of a proper household, a microcosm 
for the ideal order of human society. In diametric opposition is Bel- 
shazzar’s feast, in which the queen herself is absent and the concu- 
bines are raised to noble status, overturning the proper order of 
things. Wine and revelry, not reason, rule this feast, and so it is not 
eurnricino that the sacred vessels are turned to ignoble use. Belshaz- 
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zar’s feast has something akin to a carnival air, a veritable Feast of 
Fools in which natural order is deliberately inverted.*” 

Critics have pointed out the narrowing focus of the poet in the pro- 
gression of the exempla: God judges and destroys, first, almost all of 
human society in the Flood; next, a particular area, Sodom and 
Gomorrah; and finally, one individual, Belshazzar, and his city. In 
each judgment, the number of people favored by God also dwindles, 
from Noah’s family with his three sons and their wives, to Lot and his 
daughters, to Daniel. This pattern lends the poem an apocalyptic ur- 
gency, with its concentration not only on the individual but also on 
the rampant spread of evil. At the same time, God’s interaction with 
man diminishes, with his final manifestation merely a hand, and even 
that raised in judgment against the revelers, not extended toward the 
righteous. In addition, the household unit is shown in progressive de- 
cay: Sarah laughs; Lot’s wife disobeys; Belshazzar overturns marital 
decorum; Daniel is a captive in a foreign land, with no household of 
his own. 

Perhaps most chilling is the progressively worsening portrayal of 
human society throughout the poem. As noted above, the antediluvi- 
ans were described as being so fair that they tempted the fallen angels 
of God, and although they allowed their sexual appetite to rule, they 
regained a poignant dignity in their death. The Sodomites, however, 
are portrayed as cruel, sneering fellows: ‘“‘zete vus out bose zong men 
pat 3ore-whyle here entred, / Pat we may lere hym of lof’’ (842-43).2? 
Not only do they reject Lot’s offer of his maiden daughters, but they 
also jeer at the man himself: ‘‘Wost pou not wel bat bou wonez here a 
wy3e strange, / An outcomlying, a carle?’’ (875-76). Their destruc- 
tion seems well deserved and elicits no pity from the audience. Thus 
Lot’s goodness is highlighted by the impressions we form of those 
around him.” : 

In the final episode, no distinction is made between God’s people 
and the heathen who conquer them. In lines 1172-73, we learn that 
Zedechiah “‘of leauté . . . watz lat to his Lorde hende’”’—a reference to 
his slacking of feudal duties to God his suzerain—and, like Belshaz- 
zar, “He vsed abominaciones of idolatrye.’” Thus Nebuchadnezzar, 
who comes to reverence God, actually serves his cause more faithfully 
than did the Jewish leader. Belshazzar, inheriting his father’s kingdom 
but not his wisdom, ignores God's warning even after Daniel has in- 
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terpreted the writing on the wall. His only response is to heap mate- 
rial wealth upon Daniel—worthless honors since Belshazzar’s reign 
does not last the night. When Darius conquers the Chaldeans, we 
are given no indication that the situation has changed for the better; 
one ruler has merely been exchanged for another. Indeed, the exem- 
plum does not even make Daniel, the one righteous man, the focus 
of this episode, a paradigm which is adhered to in the previous 
cases. The audience hears nothing more of Daniel nor of the queen; 
our final image is of Belshazzar, carried drunk to his bed and beaten 
to death there, ‘‘Pat bobe his blod and his brayn blende on pe clopes”’ 
(1788).*” As he has ignored reason in his lifetime, so is his brain now 
literally mangled.* Appropriately, the final allusion to Belshazzar 
equates him with an animal: ‘Now is a dogge also dere bat in a dych 
lygges” (1792). 

Overall, then, the poem gains momentum in its sense of apocalyp- 
tic urgency from the spread of evil throughout the population until 
God’s people and idolaters are indistinguishable, and one can find 
wisdom in a heathen (the queen) in as rare an instance as among the 
Jews (Daniel). Minimizing the roles of these positive characters in 
the final exemplum further diminishes our sense of God’s presence in 
the world. In addition, making Belshazzar the focus of the final ex- 
emplum enables the poet to give a new twist to the underlying theme 
of feudal relations. As Belshazzar does not recognize his proper rela- 
tionship to the Judaic God, neither does he maintain proper feudal re- 
lations within his kingdom. He rules capriciously, at one point 
overturning marital decorum by celebrating his concubines at a public 
feast, then later showering a lowly captive with gifts and honors. Thus 
the final exemplum leaves us with the impression of an almost totally 
disordered society, unstable and unpredictable at all levels, no longer 
subject to feudal rules—perhaps the poet's vision of his own society. 

Yet in this episode, as in the others, one person is singled out as the 
wise, pure individual whom God preserves. Despite the increasing 
difficulty of retaining God's favor, then, the poet offers proof that it can 
be done. And in each case, the key to God’s favor appears to be the 
maintenance of suitable relations between vassal and Lord. This rela- 
tionship relies on man’s ability to reason, the ability which most 
closely links God and man, and is embodied in proper speech and 
action.#? Noah follows God's instructions without hesitation, using a 
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minimum of speech; Abraham reasons with God, even persuading 
him to moderate his judgment of Sodom; Lot uses his powers of per- 
suasion to convince the angels to partake of his hospitality and at- 
tempts to dissuade the Sodomites from their evil intentions; Daniel 
interprets God's signs to warn the king of impending judgment. 

In the first three instances, the actions of the reasonable man are 
consonant with his comely speech. Noah builds the ark and prepares 
a pleasing sacrifice; Abraham sets before his guests a wholesome meal 
and accompanies them for part of the journey to Sodom; Lot offers his 
guests food, lodging, and protection. But for Daniel, a captive in a for- 
eign land, no action seems possible. His words are his actions; he 
counseled Nebuchadnezzar and now he counsels Belshazzar, but in 
the end his words go unheeded and Babylon is destroyed. 

The poet himself, however, still trusts in the power of words to 
move others to good. By constructing a poem pleasing to his Lord, he 
acts as the diametric opposite of the unworthy guest at the wedding 
feast, who casts his eyes upon the ground and says nothing when 
questioned by the host. Furthermore, his choice of topic grants him 
special verbal powers, as we learn in the opening lines of the poem: 
“Clannesse whoso kyndly cowbe comende, / And rekken vp alle be 
resounz pat ho by rizt askez, / Fayre formez my3t he fynde in 
forpering his speche” (1-3). 

The ‘‘fayre formez” he employs, the exempla, are interwoven with 
simpler, homiletic material. This intricate structure has caused much 
debate about the overall organization of the poem. Basically, however, 
the message of links and exempla is the same; the links bear out 
the notion that Cleanness is primarily eschatological in nature, but 
they emphasize the individual’s choice and grounds for hope in the 
matter of divine judgment.“ The individual's responsibility for his 
works is the dominant message of lines 161-92, as the poet explicates 
the opening parable of the wedding feast, a parable of Judgment. 
He makes clear that the unworthy guest is attired in ignoble deeds 
and thoughts: 


Wich arn penne by wedez pou wrappez pe inne, 

Pat schal schewe hem so schene schrowde of pe best? 
Hit arn by werkez, wyterly, bat pou wro3t hauez, 

And lyued with be lykyng bat lyze in pyn hert. [169-71] 
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He further elaborates by listing examples of deeds which will cause 
the sinner to forfeit the vision of God (177-88). 

The links themselves emphasize that man cannot hide his thoughts 
or deeds from God; he is characterized as “‘be gropande God, be 
grounde of alle dedez, / Rypande of vche a ring be reynyez and 
hert” (591-92). The final link alludes to the entire life of Christ by ref- 
erences to the Nativity and to Christ’s breaking of bread, presumably 
at Emmaus (1069-1110). The New Covenant orientation of this link 
gives another dimension to ‘Pe gropyng so goud of God and Man 
bope” (1102), for his touch heals. However, the link proceeds to warn 
against falling back into sin: “Bot war be wel, if bou be waschen wyth 
water of schryfte. . . . Sulp no more benne in synne py saule berafter’”’ 
(1133, 1135). 

The thrust of the poem, depictions of judgments linked by com- 
ments on judgment, puts the poet in God’s service, following the 
model of Daniel.*> Like Daniel, the poet cannot act except through 
speech; also like Daniel, who explains both “‘pe tyxte” and “‘be mater” 
(1634, 1635) of the runes, the poet presents text (exempla) and matter 
(the commentary of the links). And if we accept the poem as dealing 
with Judgment, the poet follows Daniel as a spokesman for the apoc- 
alypse as well. The poet's crafting of his material also links him to 
Solomon; as Solomon “‘fyled out of fygures of ferlylé schappes” 
(1459), “With alle be syence bat hym sende be souerayn Lorde” (1454), 
so does the poet carve out a poem dedicated to his Lord, using the wit 
he has been given.*” At a more general level, however, the poet is 
linked with all the figures of righteousness depicted in the poem, for 
he proves himself a vassal of the divine, using his skill to produce a 
gift for his Lord and encouraging his audience to join him in homage. 

Toward that end, in the final lines, the poet turns to another topic. 
He does not plead to walk in the light of reason, despite the emphasis 
on this attribute throughout and the culminating show of wisdom in 
Daniel's reading of the runes, a figure for our own reading of the 
poem he has wrought. And despite the metaphor of feudal relations 
established through the poem, he does not present himself as a vassal 
calling upon his sovereign for his rightful due. Instead, the poet begs 
for grace, an implicit acknowledgment that no matter what man’s ser- 
vice or intellectual powers, in a world awash in evil, with Judgment 
surely imminent, he is lost without the grace of his Lord. 
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1. Elizabeth Armstrong believes the poet portrays Christ as a “perfect court- 
ier,” his life ‘‘a conflation of courtly love, courtesy, charity” (“Purity,” Explicator 36 
[1977]:31). The notion of God as feudal lord is introduced before Christ enters the 
poem, however. The opening parable suggests God the Father as feudal ideal, with 
the bridegroom (Christ) implicitly following the Father’s example. A comparison 
with the final exemplum, in which Belshazzar deliberately turns away from his fa- 
ther’s example, shows the breach between the realms of divine and human, ideal 
and real. 

2. A concise analysis of the breakdown of the feudal system—its social hierar- 
chy and its ideology—can be found in Paul Strohm’s Social Chaucer (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1989), 1-21. 

3. War, Justice, and Public Order: England and France in the Later Middle Ages (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1988), 196. 

4. The Indian Summer of English Chivalry: Studies in the Decline and Transformation 
of Chivalric Idealism (New York: AMS Press, 1984), 27. 

5. Richard P. Abels, Lordship and Military Obligation in Anglo-Saxon England 
(Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1988), 84. 

6. Bracton on the Laws and Customs of England, ed. George E. Woodbine and 
trans. Samuel E. Thorne, 4 vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press, 1968), 2:233. 

7. David Herlihy, ed., The History of Feudalism (London: Macmillan, 1971), 
70-71. 

8. All quotations are taken from The Poems of the Pearl Manuscript, ed. Malcolm 
Andrew and Ronald Waldron (Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1978). Citations in the text refer to line numbers in this edition. 

g. In their introduction to the poem, Andrew and Waldron point out that “each 
reversion from narrative to direct moral comment (545ff., 1049ff., 1805ff.) brings the 
reader back to the picture of God as king in his court; the Wedding Feast parable, 
therefore, stands in a special explanatory relationship to the Beatitude that is the 
text of the whole poem, and particularly to its promise: ‘they shall see God’ “’ (26). 

10. In Purity, ed. Robert J. Menner (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1920), xlv. 

11. “Purity and Danger,” EC 30 (1980):301-6. 

12. “Courtesy and the Gawnin-Poet,” in Patterns of Love and Courtesy: Essays in 
Memory of C. S. Lewis, ed. John Lawlor (London: Edward Arnold, 1966), 60-62. 

13. “The Image of the Vessel in Cleanness,”” UTQ 40 (1971):202-16. 

14. “Purity: The Cities of the Dove and the Raven,” ABR 29 (1978):285-86. 

15. “The Meaning of Cleanness: Parable as Effective Sign,’ MS 35 (1973):259—60. 
Connections between Cleanness and Cursor Mundi further indicate judgment as a 
dominant theme. Sarah M. Horrall argues for the Cursor Mundi as a probable 
source for Cleanness, concluding that the poet “understood the underlying pattern 
in Cursor Mundi of Paradise-Flood-Doomsday, and felt that it was also suitable for 
his own work” (“Cleanness and Cursor Mundi,” ELN 22 {1985}:11). Following in the 
footsteps of Clark and Wasserman ("The Significance of Thresholds in the Pearl- 
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Poet's Purity,” Interpretations 12 [1980]:114-27) as well as Morse, Sarah Stanbury an- 
alyzes the use of enclosure imagery throughout the poem, concluding that “motion 
across a threshold, and particularly the motion that violates a sanctified space, is 
itself the figure for judgment” (‘Space and Visual Hermeneutics in the Gawain- 
Poet,’ ChauR 21 (1987]:487). 

16. Aquinas specifies the relation between man’s reason and his function as the 
image of God: 


Meritorious knowledge and love of God is only possible through grace. There 
is, however, such a thing as natural knowledge and love of God. . . . and it is 
also natural to the mind that it has the power of using reason to understand 
God, and it was in terms of such a power that we said God’s image remains 
always in the mind; whether the image of God is so faint—so shadowy, we might 
say—that it is practically non-existent, as in those who lack the use of reason; or 
whether it is dim and disfigured, as in sinners; or whether it is bright and powerful, 
as in the just, as Augustine says. [Summa Theologica 1a, 93, 8 ad 3] 


17. Penelope Doob points out the appropriateness of Nebuchadnezzar's punish- 
ment in this regard: ‘“Morally, Nebuchadnezzar represents any sinner who destroys 
reason, the image of God, and thereby becomes bestial, mad, and an outcast. . . .” 
(Nebuchadnezzar's Children: Conventions of Madness in Middle English Literature [New 
Haven & London: Yale University Press, 1974], 69). Aquinas quotes Aristotle on this 
subject: “Aristotle says that the reason why it is more shameful to be incontinent in 
lust than in anger is that lust deprives man of the power to reason. In this vein he 
alao says that sins of intemperance are more reprehensible because we share these 
same pleasures with brute animals (Summa Theologica 1a2ae 73, 6 ad 3).” Accord- 
ingly, Theresa Tinkle traces animal imagery throughout the poem (‘The Heart's 
Eye: Beatific Vision in Purity,” SP 85 [1988]:462, 464, 467). 

18. Summa Theologica 1a2ae 73, 8 ad 3. 

19. Trans. David Herlihy, in The History of Feudalism, 332. 

20. See, for example, Chaucer's short poems “The Former Age” and “Lak of 
Stedfastnesse.”” 

21. We can assume that the poet was familiar with this tradition of the mystery 
plays. One proof of familiarity is that the detail in Il. 1103-8, of Christ's breaking of 
bread, was found only in drama—the Ludus Coventriae, the Towneley Cycle, and the 
Shrewsbury Peregrini (Edward Wilson, The Gawain-Poet (Leiden: Brill, 1976], 75). For 
a discussion of the usual portrayal of Noah and his wife in the mystery plays, see 
Rosemary Woolf, The English Mystery Plays (Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1972), 135-40. 

22. Tinkle points out that through a grammatical ambiguity of the text, “those 
who miss the visio become equated with beasts” (“The Heart's Eye,’ 462). Describ- 
ing the panic of animals and humans, the poet conflates them in Il. 393-94 by writ- 
ing “alle cryed” and “pay cryed.” 

23. Charlotte Morse describes this as ‘a reestablishment of order that contrasts 
with the chaos in the kingdom of wild creatures when the Flood begins” (The Pat- 
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tern of Judgment in the ‘‘Queste’’ and ‘’Cleanness’’ (Columbia: University of Missouri 
Press, 1978], 158). 

24. Tinkle reads this passage less sympathetically; she emphasizes the poem's 
sight imagery, linked with the often overlooked portion of Matthew 5:8, the prom- 
ise of a visio dei. In her reading, the antediluvians’ final moments underline their 
separation from God: “As the defiled wedding guest looks to the earth, and Satan 
to himself, the lovers look to their partners” (‘The Heart's Eye,” 463). 

25. See the note to Il. 639-42 in Andrew and Waldron, Poems of the Pearl Manu- 
script, 138. 

26. Herlihy, The History of Feudalism, 73. 

27. Later in the poem, Daniel will warn Belshazzar of his “fropande fylbe” 
(I. 1721), an image that links the two exempla. 

28. For a fuller discussion of the detail of Lot’s wife adding salt to the food, see 
O. FE Emerson, “A Note on the Middle English ‘Cleanness,’”” MLR 10 (1915): 373- 
75: 

2g. Tinkle notes the appropriateness of the Sodomites’ punishment, for they 
refuse the visio dei, as does Lot's wife, who “looks back to the city, with vision once 
again demonstrating the heart's preoccupation” (‘‘Heart’s Eye,” 464). Lynn S. 
Johnson (The Voice of the Gawain-Poet (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1984], 122) and Earl G. Schreiber (“The Structures of Clannesse,” in The Alliterative 
Tradition in the Fourteenth Century, ed. Bernard S. Levy and Paul E. Szarmach (Kent, 
Ohio: Kent State University Press, 1981], 139) also remark on the motif of sight. 

30. Doob comments on two implications found in literary retellings of Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s story: “{F]irst, the presumptuous Nebuchadnezzar had to be made 
like a beast so that he could know what it was to be truly human; second, Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s external appearance and habitation are often taken as projections of 
the moral deformity and wilderness inside him’ (Nebuchadnezzar's Children, 70). 

31. Johnson, however, sees the exempla as moving from lust to avarice to pride, 
sins of increasing severity. She explains that Adam and Lucifer are included in the 
poem because their different fates highlight the theme of penance, of choice (Voice 
of the Gawain-Poet, 110-11). Morse sees Lucifer, Adam, and Nebuchadnezzar as 
types of the wedding guests who refuse the invitation: “God judges them all, but 
they do not make him as angry as do the hypocrites who unworthily accept his 
invitation” (Pattern of Judgment, 141-42). 

32. Strictly speaking, of course, Noah does not offer a meal but rather a sacrifice. 
Thus even this detail illustrates the worsening human condition: the poem moves 
from Noah’s sacrifice (involving no appetite and no uncleanness), to Abraham’s 
wholesome repast, to Lot’s sabotaged offering of clean food, to Belshazzar’s outra- 
geous feast. 

33. According to the Middle English Dictionary, the verb lapen is usually associ- 
ated with animals, especially d “an apt association in view of Belshazzar’s 
corpse later lying like a dog in a ditch” (Wilson, Gawain-Poet, 111). 

34. Elizabeth Keiser concurs: “[T]he various departures from decorum manifest 
the inward failure to grasp the ideal of a life shaped in accord with reason. . . . the 
urges for display and for imaginative refinement of natural functions like sex, dress, 
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and food all lead to self-indulgent disorder in a mind governed by appetite” (“The 
Festive Decorum of Cleanness,” SMC 14 (1980]:74). 

35. See, for example, Clark and Wasserman, “Significance of Thresholds,” 114—- 
15; Johnson, Voice of the Gawain-Poet, 133; Kelly and Irwin, “Meaning of Cleanness,’’ 
247-49; and Spearing, ‘Purity and Danger,” 296, 303. 

36. As Kelly and Irwin point out, the marriage feast also recalls the union of 
God and man through the feast of the Mass. In addition, we should remember that 
Christ began his ministry at a wedding feast (‘Meaning of Cleanness,” 235-36). 

37. Kelly and Irwin go so far as to associate the desecration of vessels at Bel- 
shazzar’s feast with the Black Mass (‘Meaning of Cleanness,” 249). 

38. See John Gardner, ed., The Complete Works of the Gawain-Poet (Chicago & Lon- 
don: University of Chicago Press, 1965), 68; and Morse, Pattern of Judgment, 159. 

39. Morse observes, “‘The Sodomites’ desire to seize the angels and assault them 
sexually parodies the true quest for the vision of God” (Pattern of Judgment, 169). 

40. Even Lot’s wife deserves her fate. Kelly and Irwin see her sin as more than 
disobedience; Lot's wife tries to overthrow the “fundamental principle of author- 
ity” (“Meaning of Cleanness,”’ 241 n. 11) in a poem that characterizes God the Father 
as Authority (240). We can also see her disobedience as a trespass of her subordi- 
nate role in feudal marriage. 

41. As Johnson notes, ‘This final Old Testament story differs from the first and 
second because there is no account of a safe landing, or of an escape” (Voice of the 
Gawain-Poet, 137). 

42. Belshazzar’s brutal death also mirrors his angry clubbing of idols, so that he 
“achieves ironic union with the false gods with which he has filled the true God's 
place,” Jonathan A. Glenn asserts in his “Dislocation of Kynde in the Middle En- 
glish Cleanness’’ (ChauR 18 {1983)]:89). 

43. Johnson observes that the poem focuses on the willfulness of human nature, 
an emphasis that links all the Cotton Nero poems in “personal recognition and 
choice, for through knowledge man may be released from his incomprehension and 
folly into the true freedom that is a gift of grace” (Voice of the Gawain-Poet, xvi). 

44. Ruth Hamilton also sees the poem’s links and exempla as counterpoint, so 
that the poem “alternates regularly between the hope of redemption and the threat 
of punishment” (‘Repeating Narrative and Anachrony in Cleanness,”’ Style 20 
[1986]:187). Tinkle, however, defines another alternation: “The homiletic directness 
suggests the biblical sermo humilis, which makes spiritual truth easily accessible to 
the common man, while the narrative indirection, like the sublime beauties of 
Scripture, reserves its mysteries for the more contemplative and learned reader’ 
(“The Heart’s Eye,” 470). 

45. Hamilton suggests that ‘the poet sees himself, like the prophet Daniel, as 
divinely inspired” (‘Repeating Narrative,” 185). Schreiber goes so far as to locate 
the poem’s unity in the concept of “poet as guide and teacher, the shaper of the 
vessel of truth, and the master of words who unlocks the secret meanings which 
ironically are not secret meanings at all” (‘Structures of Cleanness,”’ 148). 

46. The inclusion of Jerusalem and Babylon in the final exemplum further sup- 
ports Judgment as the focus of Cleanness (Johnson, Voice of Gawain-Poet, 137). Morse 
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agrees that the use of Babylon lends “apocalyptic urgency” to the poem (Pattern of 
Judgment, 137) and reminds us that each of the exempla is a type of the Last Judg- 
ment (“Image,’”’ 202). 

47. Keiser describes Cleanness as “a highly ornate and aesthetically pleasing ar- 
tifact’’ (‘Festive Decorum,” 63). 


